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What does it take to recruit 
and retain senior women 
faculty? 

eLife deputy editor Fiona M Watt recounts some of her personal 
experiences as a senior female academic in a male-dominated 
environment. 
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Back in 2006 I published two articles that sum- 
marized the various points that emerged 
from interviews I had conducted with 
24 senior women scientists from different parts 
of the world {Watt, 2004, 2006a, 2006b). I tried 
to capture their experiences, both personal and 
professional, over the previous 30 years, to see 
what had changed and what remained to be 
done to provide a level playing field for women 
and men in our profession. By sharing their per- 
sonal experiences, my interviewees provided a 
helpful counter-point to studies that are based 
on statistical analyses of the under-representation 
of women in science. While a number of posi- 
tive conclusions emerged from the interviews, the 
overall picture was rather disheartening, particu- 
larly with regard to covert discrimination, which 
is also known as passive discrimination or gender 
stereotyping. 

Given the time that has passed since the ori- 
ginal interviews, I felt that it might be worthwhile 
to revisit the issue — this time by sharing my own 
experiences between 2007 and 2012, while I was 
working in Cambridge. Those experiences make 
me firmly of the opinion that covert discrimin- 
ation, of the sort that my interviewees described, 
is not going to end any time soon. One of the 
things that I noticed about Cambridge was that 
I had fewer female colleagues of equivalent seni- 
ority than when I had worked in London. Opinions 
differ as to what is an achievable/desirable propor- 
tion of women in different contexts, whether com- 
pany boards or scientific institutions. My personal 



view is that at least 20% representation of women 
in any scientific forum is both achievable and 
desirable. 

So, are there any issues that are unique to 
Cambridge? First off, it has to be said that the 
University is conscious of the low numbers of 
women academics at the highest levels and has 
a highly capable, active and committed Gender 
Equality Champion in Dame Athene Donald, 
who is Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
Cavendish Laboratory. I believe, however, that 
there are cultural issues that hamper the University's 
ability to hit the right note despite the very best 
of intentions. For example, having accepted an 
invitation to attend a meeting of "key people [. . .] 
to advance this important area of work" (gender 
equality) I was very surprised that the event con- 
sisted of a garden party at which strawberries 
and sparkling wine were served and the only men 
present were the Vice-Chancellor, the Disability 
Champion and the Ethnic Minority Champion. 
This had the unintended consequence of making 
me feel that the responsibility for improving the 
lot of female scientists rests largely with women — 
a big task, given that so few full professors in the 
University are female. 

During my time in Cambridge, virtually every 
invitation I received to join a University commit- 
tee was prefaced by the disclaimer that "we need 
a woman". This had the dual effect of making me 
feel, on the one hand, obliged to accept and, on 
the other, less empowered to voice an opinion. In 
case I, or my colleagues, might forget why I was 
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there, the papers for one senior promotions com- 
mittee had an 'f next to my name — not 'F' for 
Fiona but 'f for female. When I complained, the 
person who took the blame was a (female) mem- 
ber of the secretarial staff and not the (male) chair 
of the committee. 



Virtually every invitation I received 
to join a University committee was 
prefaced by the disclaimer that 
"we need a woman." 



In my opinion, one of the cultural obstacles 
to gender equality at Cambridge, and indeed 
elsewhere, is that senior male academics have 
protective instincts towards women and are less 
comfortable with treating them as equals. On sev- 
eral occasions, a senior male colleague explained 
to me that he had a special insight into the needs 
of female academics because "I have a daughter". 
But I would argue that being a father provides 
inadequate training in how to deal with women 
on an equal footing. Our childhood experiences 
can profoundly influence our perceptions of the 
roles of men and women in society. I wonder, for 
example, whether spending one's formative teen- 
age years in a male-only boarding school makes 
it harder to forge effective working relationships 
with female colleagues in later life? 

While I was working in Cambridge I was involved 
in several rounds of recruitment of junior group 
leaders, which were notable not only for a lack of 
female appointments, but also for the lack of 
perception that this was a problem. When I raised 
the issue I frequently received — by way of justifi- 
cation — the response "I can't tell the difference 
between a man and a woman". The first time 
I heard this I had to stifle a giggle as I imagined 



my colleague's heroism in bagging a mate and 
procreating. However, my smile faded as this state- 
ment was the answer to every question regarding 
female representation: why are there no female 
group leaders on the meeting programme? 
Why are there no women on the short-list? And — 
hang on — why am I, yet again, the only woman 
present at this discussion? Being "gender blind" 
might be a legitimate aspiration for scientists, but 
in my experience it was a justification for discrimi- 
nating against women. And what made the situ- 
ation so dispiriting was that none of the men 
present during these discussions ever challenged 
the situation, or asked the same questions as me. 

So, what is to be done? While academic insti- 
tutions may genuinely aspire to increase the 
number of female professors, their prospects of 
success are low unless covert discrimination is 
discussed openly and tackled. Like men, the best 
women scientists have plenty of career options. If 
an institution has a reputation as being an uncom- 
fortable environment for women they will tend 
to avoid applying there. But perhaps ultimately 
it doesn't matter if some institutions remain pre- 
dominantly male, as it is those with a healthy rep- 
resentation of women that will flourish. 
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